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OOKING AHEAD 


Wirn June there comes not 
only summer. There comes the Synod 
of the Christian Reformed Church. 

Synod is always a glowing experience 
n the life of the church. It is here that 
he one great mind of the Church comes 
© concentrated and seriously respon- 
ible expression. It is here that the 
hurch gathers up and expends the en- 
rgy of her thinking in one great effort 
oward the resolution of her problems 
and the fulfillment of her calling. And 
those who love the Church and steep 
themselves in her life attend the sessions 
of Synod with eager interest, and par- 
ticipate with exhilaration in this great 
exercise of the Church’s mind. 


The Synod of 1951 should be inter- 
esting, exciting, weighty. There will 
come to it an unusual number of large 
and crucial problems. To some this 
might seem alarming. It is quite the 
opposite of alarming. Preoccupation 
with problems — real problems — is 
an evidence of robust Church life. The 
living Church is a wrestling Church — 
and a significant part of her wrestling 
is with herself. 


One indispensable is that the Church 
should come to her Synodical respon- 
sibilities with a readied and alert mind. 
It is unfortunate that so much of what 
engages the Church comes to statement 
only between the covers of the Synodi- 
cal Agenda. It is even more unfortu- 
nate that the Agenda appears so late 
that even Synodical delegates are able 
to give it but little study. 


There is nothing, however, to prevent 
our previewing in a general way the 
task to which the Synod of 1951 will 
‘be put. We are giving here a survey 
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of some of the more important issues 
with which it will deal. And as occa- 
sion offers, The Reformed Journal will 
bring into discussion some of these mat- 
ters that are being laid upon the mind 
and conscience of the Church. 


Worldly Amusements 


Ths has long been a problem 
in the life of the Christian Church. It 
will continue to be so, no matter what 
rules or pronouncements are made by 
the Church, until Christ returns. 

The particular problem in this case 
is not that of “worldliness.” Nor is it 
that of “more or less worldliness.” On 
that score the mind of the Church is 
happily and fully one. We are all. in 
the spirit of those who are Christ’s, dead 
set against “worldliness.” And _ there 
is not a single responsible member or 
leader within our Church who wants 
any degree of license to be given to 
the practice of “worldliness.” 

Our particular problem comes from 
our attempted solution of the basic prob- 
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lem of worldliness. Our problem is the 
Synodical Decision of 1928 on Worldly 
Amusements. Is it adequate? How is 
it to be interpreted? What are the im- 
plications? 

That decision has been a problem 
since 1928. It has been subject to a 
good deal of discussion and debate “be- 
hind the scenes.” It is good that the 
problem has at last come out into the 
open for public and official attention. 

The Synod of 1949, responding to 
several overtures, appointed a Commit- 
tee “to clarify the decisions . . . of the 
Synod of 1928” without changing “the 
essence of those decisions”; and “to 
amplify the decisions of 1928 wherever 

.. necessary or desirable.” This Com- 
mittee is ready to report to the forth- 
coming Synod, and will come with a 
divided report — a Majority and a Mi- 
nority judgment and recommendation. 

That is a happy circumstance, since 
it gives some assurance that a full and 
many-sided light will be spread over 
“our problem.” 

(Continued on page 2) 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
(Continued from Page 1) 


The N.A.E. 
Oi: relationship to the NAE 


has been the subject of perennial de- 
bate. In 1949 a Majority of a special 
study committee recommended termi- 
nation of membership, while a Minority 
recommended continuance. These re- 
ports were tabled pending the presenta- 
tion and study of a special report setting 
forth basic principles of inter-church 
affiliation. The question will come up 
for decision at the next Synod. 


This is another problem of strategic 
importance. Involved are questions con- 
cerning the calling to which our tradi- 
tion commits us, the meaning and im- 
portance of the Reformed witness, the 
means through which it can and must 
be made effective, and, as well, the ques- 
tion concerning the manner and method 
of our relationship to the several Chris- 
tian churches within the one body of 
Christ. 


There is a discussion of this problem 
in another article in this issue, which 
will be continued in succeeding issues. 


Home Missions 


Wee is involved in our Home 
Missions task? What ought to be the 
major emphasis in the Home Missions 
endeavor? What, on that score, is the 
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meaning of our place in the American 
world, and what is our calling to the 
unbelieving and unchurched in _ the 
American community? 


These questions are suggested by a 
question referred to a Study Committee 


by the Synod of 1950. 


The question assigned by Synod is 
this one: Does the scope of Church 
Extension “also include the promotion 
and establishment of new congregations 
among our own members, and in our 
own church centers?” 

The Committee is ready to report to 
the Synod of 1951. 


Catechetical Training 


Te tremendous importance of 
the indoctrination of our covenant youth 
cannot be overestimated. All education 
has become a problem in our day. The 
problem of religious education is even 
more acute in the face of the secular- 
ized and undisciplined spirit of our age. 


Indoctrination through catechetical 
training has been part of the glory and 
strength of our tradition. Are we fail- 
ing in this? Are our methods appropri- 
ate? Are our study manuals effective? 
How does our institution of “catechism” 
fare in the face of the dissolving influ- 
ences operating in our world and life? 

A Study Committee was appointed in 
1946 to address itself to problems in 
connection with the Church’s education- 
al task. Its report will come before 


the Synod of 1951. 


Calvin College Presidency 


P RESIDENT SCHULTZE, after hav- 
ing given a good part of his life to the 
interests of Calvin, has resigned. His 
health does not permit him to carry 
such burdens as the presidency of the 
college entails. He has well-nigh liter- 
ally spent himself in a most difficult area 
of denominational service, and is deserv- 
ing of large gratitude from the Church. 


The question as to who shall be our 
next President is not the most impor- 
tant. More important are the questions: 
What is a College President? What are 
his proper functions? What shall the 
Church expect of him, and in what man- 
ner and to what extent shall the Church 
empower him? 

Calvin is now a large educational in- 
stitution, with educational and adminis- 
trative problems of large scope and com- 
plexity. The big question, which needs 


definite answer, is inescapable. It is not 
Whom do we want for College Press 
dent? It is: What is a College Press 
dent? 


Divorce 


A NOTHER perennial problem — 
becoming increasingly acute througl 
the years! Our judgments about it 
touch upon our conception of the Churck 
as a saving and sanctifying agency, anc 
as well upon our conception of the State: 
There are exegetical problems here, anc 
they involve the exegesis not only 03 
isolated passages of Scripture, but ob 
the whole of its teaching. Our study, 
must be carried on amidst the anguis 
of a moral collapse in one of the founi 
dation institutions of society, but alse 
with a full sense of the Church’s callin 
not only to sit in judgment upon but 
also to save the sinful. 


This is another problem of terrifi 
weight which will be brought befor 
the attention of the Synod of 1951, by, 
way of the report of a Committee ap- 
pointed in 1948. 


* * KF 


1k are still other such prob- 


lems, and other smaller ones. 


Here is evidence of a Church caught! 
up in her own life, and caught up, too, , 
in the life of her world, and responding; 
to the calling as well as to the perils: 
which that world brings. 


The Synodical Agenda, in which these; 
and many other matters of concern to) 
the Church are set forth in full report, 
will be off the press the latter part of’ 
April. This will give opportunity for’ 
our office-bearers, and in particular our ' 
Synodical delegates, to make study of 
them before Synod convenes. This op- | 
portunity is also our solemn obligation 
as responsible members of the Church 
of Christ. Let us give thought and 
study to these matters, and bring them 
into discussion so that we may help 
each other, God helping us all, to see 
our way through. 


And may the Lord of the Church give 
us the light and grace of His Spirit. 
May He give us the capacity to discern 
and clearly define basic issues, and the 
readiness to deal with them with the 
honesty and courage of those who know 
themselves called of God. And may He 
give us the spirit of full and free dis- 
cussion, in the communion of those who 
are one in faith and love and service. 
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ORF People aga hae Senool 


C atin COLLEGE and Semi- 
ary is 75 years old this year. Seventy- 
ive years is not a long time, as the age 
of institutions is reckoned, yet it is long 
ough to test the strength and vitality 
of one, and Calvin has not failed the 
est. Although its growth has not been 
phenomenal, it has been sure and steady. 
[here has hardly been a year that did 
not see some enlargement of it. And so 
it happens that now, 75 years after its 
beginning, it has not 1 professor, but 
70; not 7 students, but 1250. From a 
rented room in the Williams St. school 
house it has gone on to occupy five 
spacious buildings on a beautiful cam- 
pus the size of a full city block. Its 
budget at the beginning was less than 
$2000 a year; its yearly budget now is 
close to half a million dollars, exclusive 
of capital expenditures. It offers courses 
in every area of study appropriate to an 
undergraduate college, gives honored 
and accredited degrees, sends graduates 
into almost every field of human en- 
deavor, and is favorably known in many 
quarters outside its own state and city. 


_ It is good for us to pause and note 
how large and influential the school has 
grown, for God’s mercies are reflected 
in its size and power. But it is good, 
too, to reach behind the buildings and 
the budget, in order to discover what 
and whose intent and purpose animates 
this large and complex structure. 


The People 


4 he fact is that the will and pur- 
pose of a People lies behind the school. 
It was the simple immigrant people 
from the woods of Michigan and the 
prairies of Illinois who created it. It 
was their children who continued it. 
It is their children’s children who are 
perfecting it. From this one People, 
in all its generations, the school has 
drawn its strength, indeed its very be- 
ing. It is this People who bore and nur- 
tured those who teach here; it is this 
People who suckled those who learn 
here. This People built these halls, 
stacked this library, furnished these lab- 
oratories. Always when you look at Cal- 
yin you see this People. The school is 
but the extension of its mind, the move- 
ment of the school but the pulsation of 
its heart. 
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What are the men and women like 
who constitute this People? They are 
sinners, all of them, with many faults 
and foibles, but when you catch them at 
their best you will find them in a pro- 
foundly characteristic posture. You will 
find them, as in the seal they have adopt- 
ed for their school, with a hand out- 
stretched to God, and in the hand a 
heart, a bleeding heart; and if you 
listen you will hear them saying: Cor 
meum tibi offero domine, prompte et 
sincere —- My heart to thee I give, O 
lord, freely and uprightly. You see, 
they are a people who have given their 
heart in pawn. 


Because this is so the school they own 
is not their own at all. When they 
founded it they surrendered it. They 
dedicated it to the service of the Lord, 
and no one now can direct it, without 
sacrilege, to any other end. Over the 
school there broods the awful Presence 
of God. This is its benediction — or 
its judgment. And this is what sets it 
its task. 


The School 


Wise it may be asked, did this 
People want with a school of higher 
learning? To that question our fathers 
had a ready answer. We want leaders, 
they said. They expressed themselves 
more narrowly than that. What they 
literally said was: We want ministers 
of the Gospel. But by a legitimate ex- 
tension and generalization of their lan- 
guage we may interpret them as saying: 
We want men who will articulate for us 
the mind of Christ, who will help us to 
define our duty in the manifold rela- 
tionships of life, who will lay bare to 
us the meaning of existence, who will 
join us in making God’s will prevail in 
our life and community. We want men 
of God, complete men, furnished com- 
pletely unto every good work, who will 
by their example and direction help 
us to pattern ourselves after the Chris- 
tian ideal. 


And so they set up a school to pro- 
duce such men. This is significant, for 
it could be asked: Does not nature, does 
not life and experience, does not the 
operation of, the Divine Spirit suffice 
to produce such men? Does the Church, 
does the Kingdom, require a school of 
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higher learning to produce its ministers, 
its leaders, its completely furnished 
men? 


Our fathers’ answer is plain. They 
thought a school was necessary. They 
were very certain that a school was nec- 
essary for bringing ministers into be- 
ing. They stood in the tradition of a 
trained and learned clergy, and never 
doubted that God’s service demanded 
the maximum of moral and intellectual 
preparation. They believed that with- 
out schooling a servant of the Church 
remains relatively uninformed, incap- 
able of performing his high calling as 
he ought. They understood that no man 
is a sure and responsible guide in mat- 
ters of religion unless his whole person 
is sharpened and refined by a hard and 
ordered regimen. They knew that a man 
who undertakes to lead the Church must 
perfect himself by systematic discipline. 


But our fathers knew more. It was 
not long before they began admitting 
non-ministerial students into the school. 
They did this because they believed that 
schooling is important not only for the 
Church, but also for the Kingdom. They 
recognized that it is only by the strict- 
est discipline that the man of God at- 
tains to Understanding and Wholeness. 
They did not maintain, of course, that 
every Christian is obliged to go to 
College or Seminary. Nor were they 
concerned to deny that the ordinary ex- 
periences of life can sometimes be high- 
ly educative. But they did believe that 
a school was necessary for establishing 
God’s children more firmly in the King- 
dom. They recognized that higher edu- 
cation was indispensable to the perfect- 
ing of the Christian Community. They 
knew that an entire People could not 
attain to Christian maturity without the 
discipline an institution of higher learn- 
ing affords. 


This, we may presume, is what our 
people still understand, and why they 
still continue to maintain both college 
and seminary. They maintain them, that 
is, not because they are forced to do 
so by assessments levied from the top, 
nor because they cherish a hope of 
profiting from the technical skills a 
school provides, but precisely because 
they understand that a Christian com- 
munity would not be a Christian com- 
munity at all without a school of higher 
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OUR PEOPLE AND THEIR SCHOOL — Continued 


learning. They maintain College and 
Seminary because the interests of 
Christ’s Kingdom require it. They main- 
tain them on religious grounds, because 
the people of God has to be complete, 
completely furnished unto every good 
work, and because it cannot be complete 
without the discipline of formal or aca- 
demic schooling on the highest level. 


The Curriculum 


@ the school had been set 
up it was expected to educate, ie., to 
form, to shape, to mold, to patternize 
those who attended it. But what mate- 
rials was the school to employ to this 
end? By what regimen of course was a 
student to be educated? What did Pro- 
fessor Boer — what do we today — 
have at our disposal with which to shape 
the mind, the heart, the life of those 
who come to Calvin? 


What we have is the Curriculum, ice., 
the complex of courses and subject mat- 
ters by means of which the student is 
formed after the pattern of reality. The 
number of courses has greatly increased 
since Professor Boer’s day, but the ba- 
sic subject matters have not, and it is 
important to note what they are. 


The Bible 


Gest to the school of 1876, 
as to the school of 1951, was The Bible. 
It was the primary forming agent that 
cperated upon the student. The Bible 
took this central place because our fa- 
thers knew that no man is educated 
who has not been taught of God. God 
is Truth and the interpreter of all real- 
ity. He is also the Giver of all life and 
light. And He has spoken — spoken in 
His Son, the incarnate Word, and in the 
Bible, the inscripturated Word. And this 
Word must be heard and submitted to 
if a man is to be whole. 


This is the central thesis of all Chris- 
tian education. The Christian school is 
founded on the proposition that there js 
a supernatural dimension of reality, that 
a man must recognize and come to terms 
with it, and that this is possible only 
through God’s gracious and special rev- 
elation. The Christian teacher and pro- 
fessor, therefore, stands always with The 
Book in his hand. Himself formed by 
it, it is his chief instrument of instruc- 
tion. He uses it to disengage the stu- 
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dent’s mind from all false gods, to 
change his perspective upon things, to 
refine his sentiments, and to mold his 
thinking. That Word, he finds, is the 
basic liberalizer. It frees the mind from 
error, the will from phantom values, and 
the affections from false delights. It 
is the Way on which all who wou!d be 
complete must travel, the Light by which 
alone a man can see the world entire. 
To be formed by it is to be well-formed; 
not to be formed by it is to remain un- 
formed, uneducated, foolish, vain. 


The Creed 


f PE oti Boer did not teach 
the Bible only. He also taught Dogma- 
tics and the Creed. There is significance 
in that. To teach the creeds is to con- 
fess that modern man is not the first 
to have looked into the Bible. It is to 
recognize that Christ has beforehand 
been with men, and that He has led 
them into truth. It is to accept the re- 
ality of a Past that is big with instruc- 
tion. It is to acknowledge the presence 
of an historic Church whose single mind, 
formed under the Spirit’s leading, has 
come to authoritative expression in a 
compelling tradition. It is, finally. to 
claim membership in that Church and 
a part in that tradition. 


The actual teaching of the creeds in- 
volves immersing the student in that tra- 
dition and allowing its shape and con- 
tours to mold and fashion him. Against 
this the typically modern man rebels. 
He finds creeds binding and restrictive, 
dogma tyrannous and confining, the 
past without authority. But at Calvin 
we think otherwise. As in 1876, so in 
1951, we think that the mind and heart 
of the Christian student must be formed 
by Christ not only as He comes to us 
directly in His Word but also as He 
comes to us historically in His Church. 
We think that creeds do not confine 
but enlarge the mind. We think they 
free it from the thraldom of subjectiv- 
ism and naked individualism, and pat- 
tern it after the massive and universal 
mind of the historic Christian commu- 
nity. And so we continue to take creed 
and dogma, history and tradition seri- 
ously — in the interest of a liberal 
education. Like our fathers we believe 
that concern with these saves a man 
from the provincialisms of mere moder- 
nity, protects him against the narrrow- 


ness of an age cut off from its roots 
lengthens his perspective, gives anchor 
age to his judgment, and establisher 
him in an enduring fellowship. 


Secular Studies 


P ROFESSOR BOER also taught 
third congeries of subjects. They are 
sometimes classed together as literar- 
studies, sometimes as cultural or secuy 
lar studies. These included at the b 
ginning Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic 
Geography, and General History. / 
little later Philosophy and Greek ano 
Roman Mythology were added. Stil 
later the natural sciences were intro 
duced. These subjects were taught b 
cause our fathers knew that no man ii 
truly educated until he has mastered tha 
tools of expression, made acquaintance 
with the non-Christian mind, and come 
to terms with at least the essential as 
pects of the created cosmos. 


The Christian, our fathers recognized 
is not only related to God, nor only tc 
the Church as it is spread out througt 
all time and space, but also to Humanity 
and to Nature; and just as he must, tc 
be complete, be formed by God and the 
Church, so must he also be formed by 
Man and Nature. In Man and Natures 
there are structures, laws, and patterna 
implanted by the Creator Himselff 
These basic structures the school muss 
disclose and with them form and patt 
ternize the student’s mind, so that ili 
takes on cosmic and universal propor- 
tions. Only when the student has beer 
so formed and enlarged does he rise tc 
his full Christian stature and is he en: 
abled to press the full claims of Christ 
upon the world. Having uncovered 
nature’s laws he can employ nature’s 
energies towards the ends of the King- 
dom — towards the ends of righteous- 
ness, peace, and love. Having analyzed 
man and his culture he can bring the 
full force of the Christian Evangel te 
bear upon the world and work toward! 
fashioning a Christian society and cul- 
ture. 


The scientific and cultural studies: 
about which I have been speaking take: 
their due place in the school of 1951’ 
as they did in the school of 1876. Their: 
place is defined and conditioned by the 
other studies with which they are as- 
sociated, and with which they constitute: 
an integrated whole. Bible, Creed, and 
scientifico-cultural studies, though dis- 
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inct, are not separable. They are joined. 
and each supports and fructifies the 
other. To fully understand the Scrip- 
ures one must bring to bear upon it ali 
he resources of grammar, rhetoric, and 
ogic, and all the light that is afforde. 
py the historical creeds of Christendom. 
To truly know the Church in all of its 
historical expressions, and to truly know 
both Man and Nature the light of special 
revelation is indispensable. None of 
these may therefore ever be divorced 
from any other if a truly Christian edu- 
cation is to be given. 


7h immediate aim of such an 
education is, as already has been said, 
to produce the Complete Man, a man 
who because he has been formed anid 
fashioned by every dimension of reality 
is Whole and Universal. But such a man 


exists not of and to himself. Born of 
the People and educated through its 
agency, he belongs indissolubly to that 
People. To that People he must event- 
ually return in benediction if he would 
truly close the circuit of his life. Into 
that People the school thrusts him when 
he graduates, and none grieves so much 
as it when, as sometimes happens, those 
it graduates disdain or exploit the Peo- 
ple they were meant to enrich and guide. 
failed, 
for it exists not for the student merely 
as such, but for the People who gave 
it being. 


In such instances the school has 


But even the People exists not of and 
to itself. It exists within the bounds of 
a wider world community of which it is 
a part and to which it must be a strong 
and intelligent witness of the Way. In- 
to that wider world, under competent 
leadership, it must go, not arrogantly, 
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Reflections on Calvin’s Diamond Jubilee 


Wi must do, of course, what 
they did in 1901 after twenty-five years, 
and what they did in 1926 after fifty 
years. In 1951, after seventy-five years, 
we must do what they did then. We 
must say Soli Deo Gloriam. 


* 8 & #£ 

- We may as well say it in the Latin 
once more. The cause of our Lord is 
very old. Neither John Calvin nor, in 
quite a different sort of importance, St. 
Paul, knew Dutch. Both knew Latin. 
Our cause is the cause of the Truth, 
universal as Christ, wider than Rome. 
We have tradition. Soli Deo Gloriam: 
we hope they can still translate it in 
1976. 


* * %#*« * 


But we must say it. We must give 
God alone the glory. We must be 
humble. If you do not think so take a 
full look at the records. There was 
bumbling all along the line. Those who 
love the tradition can say such things 
about it. Sometimes our pioneers could 
not see the forest because of the trees. 
Sometimes they made mountains out of 
molehills. Sometimes they followed up 
their big talk about principles by a slug- 
gish emergency-dictated practice. There 
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was frequent incompetency. There was 
rancour and bad feeling even. And 
there was the limited vision and _ its 
aftermath of bewilderment, hesitancy, 
and anxious fear. 


Wis say such things on an an- 
niversary? To set off our present know- 
how and competence against the foil of 
all that muddling through? Certainly 
not that. We bumble still, and on a 
larger scale. Nobody can be pointing 
at anybody else. We must all point to 
God, the better to say: He had the steer- 
age of our course. 


Consider one instance. It happened 
in the little church behind the little 
school. The church of God, the very 
church of God — fall to prayers! — 
look at it in the Classical Session at 
Vriesland, June 8, 1859. Dominie 
Vanden Bosch, sole Dominie in the 
church, is presiding. There are seven 
voting elders. That’s us, there. And 
what happens? They differ on an issue. 
The Dominie’s patience is at an end. 
He stalks out. Deliberately, and not be- 
fore he has made this announcement: 
that he does not mean by his conduct 


but yet with poise and quiet confidence, 
in the lively awareness that it is a son 
to this world’s Father, a brother to its 
King. It must go resolutely claiming all 
for Christ, knowing that the infamous 
prince of this world is but a deluded 
pretender whose kingdom, already dis- 
established, will one day topple about 
his ears, and God will be all and in all. 

It is to this end that the school exists. 
It exists that God may be truly sover- 
eign in our lives and in the life of all 
the world. It is good in this 75th year 
to remind ourselves of that. Such re- 
membrance is calculated to make us 
humble, and to drive us to our knees 
whence strength can be derived to 
carry on the difficult and complex task 
in which we are engaged. And it will 
make us proud, proud to be working at 
that which has eternal value and which 
can never perish from the earth. 
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to say they are not the true church. 
But then he stalks out, resolute. 
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The handful of elders is stuck with it. 
What must they do ? Think now: sepa- 
ration from Rome first, from the Her- 
vormde Kerk in the Netherlands next, 
from the Reformed Church in America 
in due time, and now this threat of 
further schism among the eight of them! 
What must they do? What must the 
church do? 


Be ORK 


The schism did not take place. The 
elders carried on. They prayed, con- 
sulted the Word, took counsel. At the 
next session the Dominie was back. But 
give God the glory. In the course of 
justice none of us should see salvation. 
Like them of yesterday we do our best 
today, know that the sum of our parts 
is pathetic poor, and... 
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And know also that by the grace of 
God progress is owing to the conscious 
effort of individual men. That is the 
other side of it, a side that love also 
sees, as it sees virtue and defect in par- 
ents dead and gone, loving them for 
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THE SPIRIT OF ’76 — Continued 


both. It can be repeated; Progress is 
owing to the conscious effort of individ- 
ual men, also, by the grace of God, the 
progress of Calvin College and Sem- 
inary. 

People say sometimes that calibre, 
vision, and heroism are neither here 
nor there. People even crawl behind an 
important truth, shaming it by their 
inflection: God is glorified in the small 
things. When this is taken to mean 
that in a going tradition the momentum 
can be depended upon to carry it, the 
idea is false altogether. Look behind 
any piece of progress and you will find 
size, vision, valor. You will find men — 
choosing, thinking, acting. There is 
nothing deterministic in Christianity. 
It is radically free and creative. St. 
Paul, Augustine, Calvin, Luther, Knox, 
Kuyper: the conscious effort of individ- 
ual men. 


Hight Years of N.A. E. Membership 


Warn THE SYNOD of the 
Christian Reformed Church convenes in 
June 1951, it will again take up the 
question of our membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals 


(NAE). 


This will make the eighth consecu- 
tive year that the question has come 
up for consideration and decision. 
There is something unusual about this 
perennial wrestling with the problem of 
“to be or not to be.” Perhaps it is well 
to survey the history of these eight 
years to see the whole picture and what 
it might mean. 


The Record — 1943-1951 


ee Christian Reformed Church 
became a member Church of the NAE 
by decision of the Synod of 1943. 


The very next year, 1944, two Class- 
ical overtures criticizing that member- 
ship were placed before Synod. Classis 
Hudson overtured Synod to “sever re- 
lations” with the NAE unless it desist 
from the work of “evangelism and mis- 
sions.” Classis Holland asked for an in- 
vestigation into our relationship to the 
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I hase were big ones in the old 
days. They were big as in their time, 
big under the circumstances, chafing 
at their inadequacies, working to make 
adequacy possible. They took a wistful 
look back at the Netherlands, hoped for 
an importation of old strength. But in 
the Netherlands men said, What hope 
for the wilderness? Then the pioneer 
in them came out. They took hold of 
it themselves, and they did it. Soli Deo 
Gloriam! And this also: O valorous 
gentlemen! 


KR tee 


That man Boer was a big one. They 
threw the book at him. They picked 
up the Kampen catalogue, and they said: 
Such and such constitutes a theological 
curriculum; now you teach it. And he 
did. Later they said: You are not 


NAE, and questioned “the propriety of 
joining such an organization, (and) of 
endorsing an ecclesiastical program in 
which religious groups and churches 
with radical differences will cooperate” 
(Agenda, 1944, Part II, pp. 162,163). 
Our delegates to the NAE Convention 
thought we would “make ourselves guilty 
of criminal neglect if we should with- 
draw,” and advised continuing member- 
ship. Synod so decided. Classis Hol- 
land’s request for a basic inquiry into 
the relationship went unanswered. 


The Synod of 1945 decided to “con- 
tinue our affiliation with the NAE.” 
Even so, this Synod was uneasy, for 
it attached to this decision two amend- 
ments: 1. “that our affiliation shall 
be continued with the understanding 
that we caution our consistories to be 
careful concerning some of their propa- 
ganda activities,” and, 2. “that the con- 
tinuance of our affiliation shall again 
be determined by the Synod of 1946” 
(Acts 1945, p. 101). 


The Synod of 1946 decided simply to 
adopt the recommendation of its Ad- 
visory Committee “that our church con- 


thorough enough; catechize less, lectur 
more, and do not write in De Wachte 
so much. It is an old problem on t 
campus. Assume establishment and 
scholarly, or help establish and atter 
uate the scholarship. Vos, another bi 
one, chose to leave the frontier, an 
Vos produced. Those who had to figk 


for establishment could not mature. 


bee 


* * + * 


And are we established now? O. 
must we still be militant about our role: 
Must we still work at the apology f 
Calvin College and Seminary? Johar 
nes Broene who faced the Boer, the V 
problem, when he came to the Camp 
from John Hopkins, now writes fror 
the vantage point of his retirement 
“Calvin is adolescent, vigorously adc 


lescent.” 
* * * * 


We work towards maturity, lookin 
to God for heroic men. 


by GEORGE STO] 


tinue its membership in the NAE” (Act 
1946, p. 91). 


The Synod of 1947 was confronted b: 
a majority and a minority report fro1 
its NAE delegates. The majority of fo 
recommended continued affiliation. T 
minority of two recommended: “that 
discontinue our membership as a de 
nomination with the NAE,” and “th 
we continue our membership in th: 
Commissions of the NAE which a 
purely functional and protective in chau 
acter” (Acts 1947, p. 403). Synod de 
cided “to continue our affiliation wit! 
the Ne for the year 1948” (Acts 194% 
p.26). 


The Synod of 1948 again faced dif 
fering recommendations from its NAL 
delegates. The majority of five reco 
mended continued affiliation. Ther 
were two individual minority reports 
One recommended withdrawal from thi 
membership of the NAE. The other re 
peated the recommendation of the min 
nority which reported in 1947 (cf. pare 
graph above). Synod decided, withow 
giving grounds, “to continue membes 
ship in the NAE for the year 1949. 
Tt further decided: 1. “to instruct it 
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delegates to watch developments very 
closely and report to Synod of 1949,” 
and, 2. to “appoint a special committee 
of study of the NAE” (Acts 1948, pp. 
97,98). This was the closest approach 
to a basic inquiry such as had been re- 
quested by Classis Holland as early as 
1944, 


The Synod of 1949 was again “torn 
betwixt two.” The four delegates ad- 
vised continued membership in the 
NAE, and attached to their report a like 
recommendation from Mr. Mark Fak- 
kema. The “special committee of study” 
appointed by Synod 1948, presented a 
divided report. The majority of four 
recommended that “Synod terminate the 
membership of the Christian Reformed 
Church in the National Association of 
Evangelicals.” The minority of two rec- 
ommended “that Synod decide to con- 
tinue our membership in the NAE as 
heretofore and seek to make it increas- 
ingly effective and productive.” Synod 
tabled both reports, and decided instead 
to “appoint a special study Committee” 
to undertake a study of the basic prin- 
ciples bearing upon inter-church rela- 
tions; our relationship to the NAK 
meanwhile to remain in status quo (Acts 
1949, pp. 23, 24). This seemed, at long 
last, to promise the basic inquiry Classis 


Holland asked for in 1944. 


The Synod of 1950 received the study 
report of the “special study Committee,” 
but because of its late appearance (it 
was not printed in the Agenda) decided 
that “our relation with the NAE remain 
in ‘status quo’. . . until our churches 
have had ample opportunity to consider 
the principles set forth in the report 
of the study committee for the matter of 
Interchurch Affiliation.” Synod also de- 
cided to “express its emphatic disap- 
proval” of certain activities of the NAK, 
and “to instruct its delegates and our 
representatives on the Board of Admin- 
istration of the NAE to bring these ob- 
jections to the attention of the NAR” 
(Acts 1950, pp. 69, 70). 


ket is the story of our member- 
ship in the NAE. It is not a good story. 
During all these years the Acts of 
Synod show uneasiness, uncertainty, dis- 
trust, and sharp division of sentiment. 
There is only one exception — the Syn- 
od of 1946, which decided, without hav- 
ing received official protest, and without 
qualification, to continue membership 
in the NAE. 
For the rest, the record reads as fol- 
lows: 
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1. In 1944, there was a conditional re- 
quest for severing of relations, an ex- 
pression of grave doubts about the pro- 
priety of NAE membership, and a re- 
quest for a basic inquiry. 

2. In 1945 Synod decided to “cau- 
tion our consistories to be careful con- 
cerning some of their (t.e. NAE’s) prop- 
aganda activities.” 

3. In 1947 a minority of two dele- 
gates recommended withdrawal. 

4. In 1948 a new minority of two 
delegates recommended withdrawal. 

5. In 1949 a majority of four of a 
special study committee recommended 
withdrawal; and Synod appointed an- 
other special committee to study basic 
principles. 

6. In 1950, even while our member- 
ship was for the second successive year 
held in status quo, Synod decided to 
“express its emphatic disapproval” of 
certain NAE activities, and to “instruct 
its delegates and our representatives on 
the Board of Administration of the 
NAE” to report these objections and 
seek correction. 

7. In 1951 Synod will still face the 
adverse report of the majority of its 
study committee, and their recommen- 
dation to terminate membership. 

That is the official record. The unof- 
ficial record — the expressed or unex- 
pressed sentiment within the Church — 
is not so easily read. It is evident, how- 
ever, from articles and letters which 
have appeared in our Church papers, 
that there is an element of strong dis- 
sent in the body of the Church with re- 
spect to our NAE membership. 

That is the story of our eight-year 
membership in the NAE. I repeat, it 
is not a good story. It is a story of in- 
decision, distrust, uneasiness, protest, 
and of official warning against and “em- 
phatic disapproval” of certain features 
of the very organization in which we 


hold membership. 


This is the story of an unhappy re- 
lationship. It is the story of a relation- 
ship that has never been satisfactorily 
fruitful — neither for ourselves nor for 


the NAE. 


Why? 

Why should our membership in the 
NAE have turned out to be, for the 
Church at large, a so unhappy and un- 
fruitful affair? 

I venture two reasons which come 
right out of the history which has been 
surveyed above. 

Our relationship has never been a hap- 
py or satisfactorily fruitful one: 

1. Because we were never really com- 
mitted as a Church to membership in 
the NAE, and, 

2. Because our relationship to the 
NAE is one that in the nature of the 
case produces serious tension. And there 
is reason to believe that this will, in the 
nature of the case, continue to be so. 


Membership Without Commitment 


W. WERE never really committed 
as a Church to membership in the NAE. 
Some individuals amongst us may be 
fully and enthusiastically committed, 
but it is obvious that the Church has not 
been persuaded to anything like the same 
commitment. Why and in what re- 
spect that is so, may be seen from the 
following: 

1. The Synod of 1943 brought the 
Church into the membership of the NAE 
without prior consultation with the 
Church at large, and without any edu- 
cation or enlightenment of the mind of 
the Church. 

The whole Church was made member 
of the NAE by simple decision of the 
Synod of 1943. This decision was ar- 
rived at without adequate study or in- 
vestigation; by reason of an action ini- 
tiated by a ministerial association and 
carried on without warrant by a Synod- 
ical Committee; and by reference to only 
a single, unpublished, previously unread 
overture from the Consistory of the First 
Church of Bellflower, California. It is 
unfortunate that so large a complex of 
error in procedure should lie at the ba- 
sis of that important decision. 

The Rev. N. J. Monsma, one of the 
first to raise a voice against our NAF 
membership, showed up the grave error 
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EIGHT YEARS OF N.A.E. MEMBERSHIP — Continued 


of this procedure in a Banner article 
dated Dec. 10, 1943. I do not cite it 
here to call into question the legality of 
the decision of 1943. I cite it here as 
showing that from the beginning we 
were not committed as a Church to mem- 


bership in the NAE. 
The body of the Church knew nothing 


of what was forthcoming in 1943, and 
had no occasion to express its mind or 
its will in the matter. But before Synod 
had ended, the Church, without even 
knowing there was any such prospect, 
was a member of the NAE! As the Rev. 
N. J. Monsma observed, this was a case 
of working from “top to bottom,” a thing 
not consistent with Reformed polity. It 
can hardly be said that the Church en- 
tered into the membership of the NAE; 
nor even that it was Jed into such mem- 
bership. The Church was delivered in- 
to it by Synodical decision. Of course, 
this was not the intention of that Synod 
or of any of its committees. But this is 
the actual meaning and effect of the 1943 
decision. 


This explains the history of our un- 
happy NAE relationship. It is not sur- 
prising that the NAE has become for us 
not a fruitful alliance, but a perennial 
problem and a recurrent matter of de- 
bate, — with divorcement proceedings 
always in process. As the Rev. Monsma 
observed, “the adage “Think before you 
act, ” was “put in reverse” in 1943. 
And now we are reaping what we have 
sowed. On the matter of the NAE mem- 
bership we are not a committed Church. 
We are struggling to make up our mind, 
in the distressing realization that our 
mind was made up for us eight years 
ago. 


It is noteworthy that the Church has 
never had an opportunity to express it- 
self on the question that faced Synod 
1943. That opportunity was gone from 
the moment we became members of the 
NAE. Since that time the Church has 
had to face another question. The ques- 
tion is no more: “Shall we, who stand 
outside and uninvolved, affiliate with the 
NAE?” The question since 1943 has 
been: “Shall we, who are now a mem- 
ber Church of the NAE, withdraw?” 
That is a vastly more difficult question. 
And failure to withdraw up to this time 
does not mean commitment. It means 
only hesitation to come to the much 
more difficult decision which withdrawal 
involves. Why that decision is so much 
more difficult will be pointed out in an- 
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other article in the next issue of this 
journal. 


2. It is apparent, furthermore, that 
neither Synod of 1943, nor the dele- 
gates whose report led to its decision, 
were fully committed to NAE member- 
ship. 

The delegates advised “that we join 
the NAE, at least provisionally.” and 
they added: “If at any time we should 
feel that there is a conflict between the 
movement and our denominational prin- 
ciples which would warrant our with- 
drawing from the Association, we could 
do so” (Acts 1943, p. 154). The same 
sentiment was later expressed elsewhere. 
Shades of Dr. Wyckoff and the ill-fated 
conditional Union of 1850! And thus 
we have hobbled along with a virtually 
provisional membership, which needs to 
be renewed each year, and which is ac- 
companied by Synodical warnings and 
expressions of disapprobation. Mean- 
while, the NAE is aware of the constant- 
ly over-hanging threat of our withdraw- 
al. How could such a relationship be 
happy and satisfactorily fruitful! 


3. The Church is still not fully com- 
mitted, not even officially, to member- 
ship in the NAE. 

We are now raising more and deeper 
questions than ever before. Synod 1948 
appointed a special study Committee 
to a broad study task. Not satisfied yet, 
Synod 1949 appointed another Commit- 
tee to study basic principles of inter- 
church affiliation. The Synod of 1950 
charged the whole Church to study the 
report of the latter Committee in con- 
nection with that of the former. We are 
still trying to determine why or whether 
we should be members of the NAE. And 
the process could go on for some time. 

This is not surprising. The question 
of inter-Church affiliation is a new and 
large and complex one. It needs study 
not only in terms of theoretical, doctri- 
nal considerations, but also in terms of 
historical experiences and judgment. 
Decisions that involve the whole life 
of our church are bound to be unreal- 
istic if they come out of hasty and ill- 
considered Synodical resolutions. Our 
NAE relationship is proof. 


A Relationship of Radical Tensions 


Las me observe now that our re- 
lationship to the NAE has never been 
happy or satisfactorily fruitful, because 
it is a relationship that in the nature of 
the case produces serious tension. 


Our relationship as a Church with 
the NAE has always been a strained one 
We have lived with the NAE in the tem 
sion of fear and suspicion, watchful foo 
“a conflict between the movement anc 
our denominational principles.” We 
have found it necessary to “caution oun 
consistories” against “their propagande! 
activities,” to “express emphatic disap 
proval” of NAE practices, and to im 
struct our delegates to report our ob) 
jections. 

These tensions are not temporary anc 
superficial. They do not result from 
moments of bad feeling or misunder: 
standing. They are radical tensions that 
arise out of radical differences between 
ourselves and the NAE. We differ as 
Calvinists and Arminians do on matters 
of sovereign grace. We are fearfull 
rightfully, lest Arminianism  shoule 
make inroads in our Church throug 
official channels. We differ in matters: 
relating to the concept of the institutions 
al Church. We differ in matters so imi 
portant as those that relate to the preach 
ing of the gospel. 

To be sure, these differences have al 
ways existed between us and those whe 
constitute the bulk of NAE membership) 
But these differences produced tensions 
when we joined in one organization, an 
united officially in a common witness 
and for common action. 


Perhaps some have been able, by rea+ 
son of temperament and a larger spirit. 
to escape or rise above these tensions 
even while living faithfully in terms of 
these differences. For others, and fo 
the Church at large, that has not beene 
possible. The closer formal relation- 
ship in one organization for commo 
witness and action has given to our dif- 
ferences the character of “fighting dif- 
ferences.” 


Strange, is it not? We affiliate with 
the NAE for the purpose, in part, 0 
promoting fellowship with other evan- 
gelicals. In many respects our affiliation: 
rather injures and hinders fellowship. 
I believe there is better fellowship when. 
we are apart, each to his own, tha 
when we are together. Before joinin 
the NAE we could enter with American: 
evangelicals into an unstrained, free,, 
forthright fellowship. We could meet: 
each other in the spirit of brethren in) 
a common Lord, even while recogniz-- 
ing that there were important differencess 
between us. We could discuss our differ-- 
ences in the large court-room in which: 
we concerned ourselves about no one: 
save God and His Word. We made nos 
demands upon each other to speak ort 
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to be silent, except only in terms of 
what we firmly believed to be the truth. 

Then we joined up together in one 
organization. Then tensions came. As 
long as we met together under the great 
expanse of God’s heaven, we discussed 
our differences in free, good spirit. But 
when we came together under the more 
restricted canopy of the NAE, our dif- 
ferences became conflicts, our delegates 
became official watch-dogs charged with 
protecting our principles against those 
with whom we joined hands, and some 
Synodical decisions took on the the char- 
‘acter of official rebuke of our fellow- 
members. 


Strange? Not so much so. Families 
very congenial to each other have won- 


derful fellowship when they live apart. 
When they try to live together under 
one roof, tensions and conflicts easily 
arise. We have had a like experience 
since coming together with certain evan- 
gelicals under the roof of the NAK. 
These tensions were bound to arise — 
our differences being what they are. 
They will continue to arise as long as 
those differences remain. 

They would disappear: 

l. If the “evangelicals” should be- 
come more fully what we are, — a 
large hope, for whose fulfillment we 
should have long to wait. 


2. If we, becoming indifferent to that 
in which we are distinctive, should be- 


TIMELESS LOGIC? 


A LITTLE over twenty-five 
years ago, the Protestant Reformed 
denomination came into existence. She 
separated from the Christian Reformed 
Church over the doctrine of common 
grace. In the Three Points, drawn up 
and adopted by our Church in 1924, 
we stated our belief in the existence of 
common grace. A group of our people 
under the leadership of Rev. Herman 
Hoeksema, denied that there is any such 
thing, and went on their own denomi- 
national way. 


Some have contended that the issue 
was too small to warrant a break in the 
Church. This appraisal is hardly cor- 
rect. It is true that common grace is 
not one of the central tenets of Chris- 
tianity. It is equally true, however, that 
this doctrine colors one’s whole theo- 
logical outlook and approach. Theology 
as a whole is affected according as one 
accepts or rejects this doctrine. This, of 
course, is true only when the acceptance 
or rejection is given full play in theo- 
logical thinking. If the acceptance or 
rejection is not followed through in 
theological thinking and Christian liv- 
ing, then it makes little difference wheth- 
er one accepts or rejects it. But if taken 
seriously, common grace, or its denial, 
becomes a leaven that works through 
the whole theological lump and bears 
its practical fruit. 
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An Undeveloped Doctrine 


ike Three Points were regarded 
by our Church as a minimal statement. 
They met the need of the day. They 
declared plainly belief in the existence 
of common grace, and they indicated 
the three areas in which common grace 
is operative. They were not, however, 
regarded by our Church as a full and 
final definition. It was freely conceded 
that the doctrine of common grace ought 
to be more fully explored and its mean- 
ing and scope more precisely defined. 
It is regrettable that this has not hap- 
pened. 


The Protestant Reformed Church has 
continued to register arguments against 
it and to refine their objections to it. 
Interest in the subject has revived and 
produced considerable discussion in the 
Netherlands. This revival of interest, 
however, has been less stimulated by 
our 1924 problem and solution, than by 
reaction to the exposition given com- 
mon grace by Abraham Kuyper. Dis- 
cussion has taken place between the 
Netherlands and America but the point 
of contact has been rather with the Prot- 
estant Reformed Church than with our 
own. Although a fine little book entitled 
Common Grace has come out of Wesi- 
minster Seminary from the pen of Dr. 
Van Til, within our own denomination 
little has been done to advance this doc- 
trine. This is remarkable in view of our 
initial interest in common grace and 


come more fully what they are, — and 
that would mean the loss of our peculiar 
heritage and calling. 


3. If we should withdraw from the 
synthetic relationship which has brought 
those who differ in theology, tradition, 
practice, into one organization for com- 
mon witness and action. 


Should the Christian Reformed 
Church withdraw from the NAE? 


That is, and since 1943 has been, the 
question. It is a difficult question, and 
one may not conclude forthwith that the 
answer comes easily. 


We shall address ourselves to this 
question in our next article, under the 
caption: Our NAE Dilemma. 


by JAMES DAANE 


the crucial part we have played in the 
history of this doctrine. 


This neglect is regrettable. So far as 
my knowledge goes, we were the first 
Church to make a separate, specific pro- 
nouncement on this doctrine. If this be 
true, our responsibility to further define 
the meaning of common grace is a 
heavy one. In any event, our respon- 
sibility is tremendous because of the 
important part we have played in this 
doctrine. The years following 1924 
were “natural years’ for its theological 
advance. The men who played a prom- 
inent part in the 1924 controversy were 
ripened and equipped by the experience 
of the controversy to further pursue 
the task. 


Our failure to go forward on the mo- 
mentum of our initial interest is doubly 
regrettable because the doctrine is not 
one that can be simply affirmed or de- 
nied without serious consequences. It 
is apparent, especially in our day, that 
this doctrine is an important one. Many 
of our most urgent contemporary prob- 
lems are related to it. The relationship 
of Church to State, of Christianity to 
culture, of the Christian to the world, 
are all related to common grace, The 
theological and epistemological “point 
of contact” and the question of how 
best to bring the Christian message to 
modern minds and hearts are also rooted 
in this doctrine of common grace. 

Today history is thrusting itself upon 
us with a new urgency, and the need 
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for a Christian philosophy of history is 
pressing with a new insistence. A Chris- 
tian philosophy of history is the need 
of our troubled times. And common 
grace is the essence of the problem. We 
have not applied our affirmation of com- 
mon grace to this wider area, nor has 
the Protestant Reformed Church thus 
applied its denial. If they as well as we 
would apply our respective positions to 
the broad scope of history, and to the 
problem of history itself, I consider it 
a possibility that we might both find 
ourselves drawing closer together. 


Our failure to develop this doctrine 
has risen up to plague us. On the levels 
of intellect and practical piety, we have 
allowed place for the attitude that Chris- 
tians can live part-time in common grace 
and part-time in special grace. We have 
done little to challenge people who use 
“common grace” in defense of their 
worldliness. By insisting that common 
grace exists, but failing to define it and 
sketch its limitations, we have not pre- 
vented people from overplaying common 
grace and from becoming unduly opti- 
mistic about its significance. 


Overplaying common grace is danger- 
ous. But such excessive enthusiasm gen- 
erates another danger. If we allow this 
over-optimism to continue, a counter- 
movement is bound to emerge in which 
common grace will be denied on the 
practical level — even though it remains 
on the books. This counter-movement 
will take the form of Pietism — traces 
of which are already clearly in evidence. 


The Protestant Reformed 
“Declaration” 


Ik; a very sharp form, the conse- 
quences of denying common grace can 
be seen in the controversy going on in 
the Protestant Reformed Church. This 
controversy arose out of the problem 
of organizing Canadian immigrants of 
the Schilder group into Protestant Re- 
formed Churches. Faced with the ques- 
tion of accepting members entertaining 
the Schilder view of the covenant, Prot- 
estant Reformed missionaries requested 
a statement of denominational policy. 
The result was the formulation of a Dec- 
laration at their last Synod. The Decla- 
ration defines the Protestant Reformed 
view of the Covenant, in contrast to 
Schilder’s view — and ours. It is the 
denial of common grace as applied to 
the Covenant. For the year now run- 
ning, it has been placed before their 
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churches for consideration, At their 
Synod this summer, it is to be adopted 
(or rejected) as the official Protestant 
Reformed doctrine of the Covenant. 
According to Hoeksema and the Dec- 
laration, the denial of common grace 
means that there are no “conditions” in 
the Covenant. God never meets man on 
a conditional basis — not even in that 
process in which the individual’s salva- 
tion is actualized. God never speaks or 
works on the principle: if you, man, do 
this, then I, God will do this. Hoekse- 
ma believes that if their churches sub- 
scribe to the position that God operates 
with conditions, and takes them serious- 
ly, their churches have lost their reason 
for separate existence. Rejection of the 
Declaration would be an announcement 
that it is time to return to the Christian 


Reformed fold. 


A number of Protestant Reformed 
ministers are not in favor of the Decla- 
ration, Some object for formal reasons. 
Others openly contend for conditions 
within the Covenant. They maintain 
that such a view of the Covenant does 
not do violence to Protestant Reformed 
theology. In this, I believe, these pro- 
testing Protestant Reformed ministers 
are plainly wrong, and Hoeksema, on 
his basis, is entirely correct. 


What these Protestant Reformed min- 
isters fail to see is that the basic issue 
in their present controversy is not com- 
mon grace — although it is indeed in- 
volved, as Hoeksema sees clearly. The 
basic difference between themselves and 
Hoeksema is not common grace or con- 
ditions, but a prior position that lies 
behind both common grace and con- 
ditions. It is possible that these pro- 
testing ministers do not themselves rec- 
ognize the nature of this prior position. 
Until they do, they will never under- 
stand that Hoeksema is correct in his 
contention that, for the Protestant Re- 
formed, conditions are excluded from 
the Covenant. When they do under- 
stand this prior position, they will also 
understand why common grace and con- 
ditions are both taboo in Protestant Re- 
formed theology. And then they will 
face two alternatives. They will either 
have to reject conditions within the 
Covenant, or insist upon their retention, 
and become Christian Reformed. 


The Heart of the Matter 
Benn Hoeksema’s denial of 


both common grace and conditions with- 


in the Covenant, is the fact that he haa 
taken his theological stance in eternity, 
and consequently understands God’: 
dealings with men in terms of a timeless 
logic. But a timeless logic is not adaptec 
to deal with or produce an understand 
ing of God’s dealings with men in time: 
A definition of God’s dealings with mer 
in terms of a timeless logic, means pre? 
cisely that temporal sequence and histor+ 
ical conditions have no relevance fo» 
that definition. The temporal “before’’ 
and “after,” and the changing factors 
and conditions in this “moving situ 
ation,” have no real meaning. They ini 
dicate nothing as to the manner in whic 
God deals with men. 


In the thinking of Hoeksema, God’s 
attitudes and responses, God’s metho 
of dealing with man, are never condt/ 
tioned or adapted to concrete factors: 
in the moving historical situation. 


The most characteristic feature of 
Hoeksema’s theology is not his denial 
of common grace; it is rather this prio 
position to which he is committed an 
which makes necessary his denial of 
common grace. This has not been un- 
derstood by many who contend against 
him in favor of common grace. Stand- 
ing on Hoeksema’s initial position an 
operating with his timeless logic, th 
proponent of common grace has lost th 
argument, before it begins. It is a 
mistake to argue about common grac 
and conditions, when the real issue is 
something else. I submit that the most: 
telling criticism that can be made of: 
Hoeksema’s theology is its inability to 
allow genuine validity to the historical 
process. 


Either — Or 


I God does not deal in a condi. | 
tional way with the elect and reprobate, , 
then of course there is no common grace., 
But this means that the elect and repro-: 
bate are already outside time and hist-- 
ory. Both are finished products, Nei-: 
ther is in temporal process, the process | 
of being damned and the process of be-- 
ing saved; each is in eternity. If, on: 
the other hand, the elect and reprobate : 
are in process of being saved or damned, . 
then God’s method of dealing with each. 
is determined by the condition reached - 
by them at any given point in the proc: 
ess. If each is in process, and the 
process is taken seriously by God, then 
God’s method of dealing with them 
must be adapted to their being-in-proc- | 
ess. This means that God deals with 
them in terms of conditions. But nei-_ 
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ther process nor conditions can be 
understood by a timeless logic. 

If the process is real and significant 
-at each point, then history is valid, and 
there is common grace, and there are 
‘conditions. History, conditions, salva- 
tion and damnation as process, and com- 
mon grace, always go together. One 
/must accept them all or reject them all. 
|Hoeksema rejects them all. On his ba- 

sis of rejection, he is so far correct: in 
eternity there is no history, nor are 
there conditions, processes, or common 
grace. 

No Protestant Reformed thinker has 

applied the denial of common grace to 
the broad expanse of history. Nor have 


any of their thinkers turned serious at- 
tention to the study of the nature of 
the historical. The first could be fruit- 
ful; the last is most urgent. They will 
never understand their present contro- 
versy about conditions until they real- 
ize that what they really face is the ques- 
tion of the nature and validity of the 
historical. To be sure, it is also true 
that no Christian Reformed thinker has 
turned himself to either of these tasks. 
But there is hope that some day it may 
be done — for by his insistence upon 
the reality of common grace, the Chris- 
tian Reformed thinker stands in the area 
where the question can be seriously 
raised. 


ieornanon Gree VERSUS Th 


Dr. Cornelius Van Til, in 1947, pub- 
lished a little book on Common Grace. 
In my opinion it is the most significant 
discussion on common grace since the 
controversy in 1924. At a time when 
common grace is much talked but little 
written about, this book ought not to 
be ignored. This article is not intended 
to be a review of the book, but a discus- 
sion and application of its most basic 
theological idea. The doctrine of com- 
mon grace — so offensive to Protestant 
Reformed theology and so useless to 
Fundamentalism — can only be main- 
tained, contends Dr. Van Til, if we prop- 
erly understand the relationship of the 
individual to the group. 


Taking the Covenant Seriously 


as history of religious thought 
shows that the doctrine of common grace 
has arisen only in the area of Reformed 
Theology. It did not, and could not, 
arise in Liberal or Fundamentalistic 
Christianity, for the simple reason that 
neither Liberalism nor Fundamentalism 
believes in the Covenant. Both these ver- 
sions of Christianity believe that God 
deals with men exclusively as individ- 
uals. Where God’s dealing with men is 
regarded as a strictly individual affair, 
there is no question as to what the elect 
and the reprobate have in common. 
There is here no question of common 
grace. | 
Reformed theology, however, takes 
the idea of the Covenant seriously. It 
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believes that God, as Triune, is cove- 
nantal in His very nature; that man, 
created in God’s image, is also cove- 
nantal in his very nature; and that God, 
in harmony with His and man’s nature, 
always deals with mankind in terms of 
a covenant. Thus, God deals with the 
whole mass of mankind through the 
Covenant of Works, and with a large 
group of people through the Covenant 
of Grace. From this it is plain that God 
deals with mankind not first of all as 
so many individuals, but as a group. 

But Reformed theology believes also 
in election and reprobation. This means 
that within the large group there are 
both elect and reprobate, — individuals 
whom God intends to save and individ- 
uals whom He does not intend to save. 
At this point the question of common 
grace arises. God deals with mankind 
in terms of a group and has a general 
attitude toward the whole group. Yet 
the group contains elect and reprobate, 
toward each of which He has a special 
attitude. What, then, do the elect and 
reprobate, as members of a common 
group, have in common? This is the 
question of common grace — a question 
that can arise only within a theology 
that takes seriously both the doctrine 
of the Covenant and the doctrine of 
election and reprobation. 


Rev. Herman Hoeksema claims to be- 
lieve in the Covenant of Grace. Never- 
theless, in common with the Funda- 
mentalist and the Liberal, he believes 
essentially that God deals with mankind 


We can only hope and pray, as we 
watch developments in the Protestant 
Reformed Church, that her leaders will 
critically examine their prior position 
by which they exclude “process” as val- 
id. The confusion that reigns in their 
present controversy flows from that com- 
mitment which lies behind and dictates 
their denial of common grace — and of 
conditions within the Covenant. 

Hoeksema’s position is a general de- 
nial of the validity of the historical 
process. But that denial gives trouble 
with respect to a small segment of his- 
tory: the process through which the in- 
dividual’s salvation is actualized. 

What is behind is coming to the fore. 


dividualism 


by JAMES DAANE 


as individuals. For, in Hoeksema’s 
thought, God does not first of all deal 
with elect and reprobate together, in 
their covenantal historical relatedness. 
God has no common attitude toward 
both elect and reprobate. Consequently, 
Hoeksema denies both common grace 
and a common wrath. God only loves 
the elect, and He only hates the repro- 
bate. 


It is a fact, however, that in the actual 
history of the covenant (and the 
Church), the elect and reprobate are 
related to each other. They are a group. 
But for Hoeksema that means nothing 
with respect to God’s attitude. Accord- 
ing to Hoeksema’s thought, God does 
not deal with a group, but only with 
elect and reprobate individuals. Hence, 
for him, the “promise” is particular, and 
not general. It is only for the elect per- 
son; not for the reprobate. For that 
reason the question as to what baptism 
can mean for the reprobate infant would 
appear to be most disturbing for Hoek- 
sema. And though it may be submerged, 
it is the very present question in the con- 
troversy now going on about “condition- 
al theology” in the Protestant Reformed 
Church. 

Against this religious individualism 
_— which Hoeksema shares with both 
Liberalism and Fundamentalism — Re- 
formed theology maintains that God 
deals with mankind first as a group and 
only secondly with the individual as an 
individual. And even then He deals with 
the individual as a member of the group. 
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COMMON GRACE VERSUS INDIVIDUALISM — Cont’d 


This, Reformed theology maintains, ts 
taking the covenant seriously. To think 
of the individual apart from the group, 
and to think of the elect and the repro- 
bate out of the relationship to the cove- 
nant, spells an unbiblical individualism. 


Man — Both One and Many 


es mistake of defining the indi- 
vidual’s situation apart from the group, 
becomes clear from a consideration of 
man’s nature. The nature of man is 
determined by his creation in the divine 
image. Man’s nature is a reflection of 
God’s nature. Now God is both One and 
Three; He is both One and Many. God’s 
nature, therefore, cannot be defined in 
terms of One or Three, but only in terms 
of One and Three. Separation of the 
One from the Three is theological sac- 
rilege. And since man is a reflection of 
God, man is also in his very nature 
both one and many. Hence, every defi- 
nition of man which fails to keep the 
balance between the one and the many, 
distorts human nature. 


In the light of this Biblical definition 
of human nature, it seems plainly con- 
trary to Biblical teaching to say that 
the individual is first, and that the com- 
munity follows after and is founded 
upon the individual. To define human 
nature in terms of the number “one,” 
and to get to the community by adding 
up the many “ones,” is to go contrary 


to the Bible. Definitions of Church and: 


of Society based on an alleged priority 
of the individual do not square with 
the Biblical view of the nature of both 
God and man. 


The Fundamentalist subscribes to this 
priority of the individual. Consequently, 
for the Fundamentalist the Church is 
nothing more than the sum total of saved 
individuals. To regard the Church as 
no more than the sum of its parts, gives 
a weak and inadequate conception of the 
Church. Political Liberalism also sub- 
scribes to the priority of the individual. 
For this reason its conception of democ- 
racy is not Christian. 


The Bible shows man, by nature and 
in the covenant, to be both one and 
many. The “many” does not result from 
the totaling of “ones.” Christian think- 
ing begins with both —- the many as 
well as the one. They are both given, 
by God, in the nature of man and in the 
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fact of the covenant. For that reason the 
question whether the individual or the 
community is first is out of place in Re- 
formed thinking. Priority belongs to 
both, because they are essentially simul- 
taneous. 


To avoid misunderstanding, it must 
be said that the individual is, indeed, 
superior to the State. The political state 
is an instrument of justice and order; 
it is a thing. A person is always supe- 
rior to a thing. But to say that the in- 
dividual is superior to the social com- 
munity — which is not a thing, but a 
community of persons — is surely a 
mistake, To think that because the indi- 
vidual is superior to the State, he is 
therefore superior to the social com- 
munity, is confused thinking. The Bible 
teaches that man is both one and many. 
And to claim that the one is superior to 
the many — the individual superior to 
the group — is as mistaken as to claim 
that in God the One is superior to the 


Three. 


From “The Beginning” 


he equal primacy of the many 
and the one in human nature is appar- 
ent, first, from Adam’s sexuality. Be- 
cause Adam is the many as well as the 
one, Eve is made from Adam’s rib. Eve 
is an individual, yet she must proceed 
from Adam. Moreover in the conjunc- 
tion of their sexuality, children are 
born. Here too the “many” aspect of 
Adam’s human nature finds expression. 
The whole human race, including Eve, 
proceeds from him. He is therefore the 
Head of the Family, and its Father. 
According to Biblical definition, the 
Father is the source or author, and the 
Head is that in which the many mem- 
bers find their unity — not vice versa. 


The equal primacy of the many with 
the one is apparent, secondly, from Ad- 
am’s creation in the image of God. 
Regarded as a “Single individual,” 
Adam is not the image of God. The 
position that the individual aspect of 
the image of God is superior, would 
demand the position that the “One” in 
God is superior to the Three— a thought 
which the Bible will not allow. Adam 1s 
the image of God precisely because he 
is also the many; because in his nature 
community is just as much first, and 


just as superior, as his individuality; 
Adam is the image of God, because he 
is the many as well as the one. Because 
Eve can be taken from him, because to) 
gether they can have children, because 
of this racial aspect of Adam’s nature: 
he is the image of God. Hence, Re- 
formed thinkers have pointed out that 
the image of God finds its full expres: 
sion not in the single individual, but im 
the race. 


This same truth of equal primacy is: 
apparent, thirdly, from Adam’s function 
as representative of the race. This repre- 
sentative office is not worn by Adam 
as Saul’s armor — as something that 
does not “fit” him. Adam can covenant- 
ally represent the race, because he is: 
the many as well as the one. God can 
deal with Adam and the whole human 
race as a group because Adam, in hiss 
nature, is the many, the race which pro- 
ceeds from him. Just as God’s nature 
and his covenantal method are in per- 
fect harmony, so Adam’s sociality and] 
his representative office fit each other.. 
lf one asserts the priority of the one 
over the many in human nature, and the} 
priority of the individual over the group) 
in the social sphere, the very basis for 
the possibility of a divine covenantal 
method of dealing with mankind is lost.. 


It is only concerning angels that itt 
may be said that the individual is first.. 
Yet we do not say concerning the ange's: 
that the individual is first and the com-- 
munity second, for the simple reason 
that there is no community among an-- 
gels that can be designated “second.” ’ 
Angels are, indeed, single individuals. , 
For this very reason they are not sex-- 
ual, are not involved in historical proc- : 
ess, and are not the image of God. 
Just because the angels are mere in- 
dividuals, covenants, infant baptism, rep- 
resentative office and é¢ommon grace 
have no part in their world. And to the 
extent that human nature is defined in 
terms of individuality over community 
all these distinctively Reformed doc- 
trines must be surrendered. 


Once the balance is lost between the 
one and the many in human nature, one 
has lost the Biblical balance between 
the one and the many in the Biblical 
definition of both Society and the 
Church. Once individuality is given the 
nod over community in human nature 
and man is defined in terms of angels, 
the historical realm has been forsaken 


— the only realm in which common 
grace can exist. 
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| Beloved, thou doest faithfully what- 
|soever thou doest to the brethren, even 
strangers; which have borne witness of 
ithy charity before the Church, whom, 


. d hee 
if thou bring forward on their journey 


The fact that the Church has 
her missionaries brings into being the 
limportant question of the relationship 
between the Church and the missionary. 
The question is a broad one, and it is 
a basic one. Who does the mission 
work? The missionaries? Is the Church 
then merely an agency that helps them 
to get to the field and supports them 
while they are there? Or is it rather 
this — that the Church does the mission 
work and that there is a task to be done 


by both the field and the home-base. 


What Is Missionary Interest? 


(et can be little doubt among 
those who would have mission work 
scripturally done that the latter is the 
case. As soon as this position is taken 
the question naturally arises: What is 
the relationship between the field and the 
home-base. It is not my intention to 
discuss the whole of this question, for it 
has too many aspects to admit of treat- 
ment in a short article. I should like 
rather, to elaborate on one particular 
aspect, namely — how can a closer 
bond of union and fellowship in a com- 
mon task be welded between the Church 
at home and the missionaries on the 


field? 


Naturally, the answer to this question 
cannot come from one side or the other 
alone. In this article the intention is to 
look especially at the part which the 
Church at home has in this act of com- 
munion with her missionaries. Perhaps 
at another time an inquiry can be made 
as to the manner in which the mission- 
aries can help the Church to discharge 
this duty, and the responsibility which 
they have in the fostering of this fellow- 
ship of labor. 


However it may have come about, the 
fact is that an element of the romantic 
and adventurous has entered into the 
attitude of the Church to her mission- 
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after a godly sort thou shalt do well: 
because that for his name’s sake they 
went forth, taking nothing of the Gen- 
tiles. 

III John 1:5-8 


aries. The word “missionary” as such 
usually carries with it, unless qualified, 
the idea of foreign missions. There lies 
the glamor, the adventure, the risk, the 
romantic that excites the admiration 
and strengthens the enthusiasm. There 
is, therefore, poured out on the mission- 
ary a sort of affection and admiration 
that the home-missionary must frequent- 
ly do without. So much of “interest” in 
missions is often an interest in the pe- 
culiar, the exotic, and the strange that 
the task is sometimes obscured and the 
issues not properly understood. Even 
when the element of the romantic is not 
present in the attitude of the Church 
there is frequently lacking that full 
sense of being taken up in a common 
fellowship of labor which is the essen- 
tial mark of the truly missionary church. 


Since the Scriptures are our rule for 
faith and practice let us turn to a por- 
tion of it which has bearing on the 
relationship of the Church to the mis- 
sionary task, especially as that relation- 
ship has meaning for the attitude of the 
Church to her missionaries. Helpful 
for the present purpose is the passage 
cited above. The Third Epistle of John 
can be briefly characterized as a letter 
written to Gaius who is commended for 
his godly walk and in particular is en- 
couraged to give help to itinerant evan- 
gelists or missionaries. A certain Dio- 
trophes is censored for his refusal to 
receive such brethren and one Deme- 
trius is praised for his Christian char- 
acter. The apostle then closes his letter 
with the expressed hope of soon seeing 
Gaius face to face. 


Sharing the Labor 


Want is worthy of note here is, 
in the first place, that such an impor- 
tant leader in the Church as John mani- 
fested a deep interest in the extension 
of the faith. He takes personally to 
heart the welfare of the missionaries as 
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they are on their travels, warmly encour- 
ages one who is in position to help them 
to do the same, and is, for the usually 
sweet tempered John, rather unrestrained 
in his condemnation of an arrogant 
man who stands in the way of the work. 
It is hardly possible to overestimate 
how important is the attitude of the 
Church’s leadership, whether on the 
denominational or on the local level, 
for the success of the mission cause. 
Leaders are more than individuals who 
show the way. They are an organic 
part of the led body and may indeed 
be called the head of it. The transmis- 
sion of insights and enthusiasms from 
the head to the members so that the 
whole body moves forward in unity of 
purpose is the glory of true leadership. 
Such guidance John lent to the witness- 


ing Church of his day. 


How vastly different the cause of 
Protestant missions might have been 
if its leadership had caught a vision of 
the missionary challenge during the first 
three centuries after the Reformation. 
I am not unacquainted with the reasons 
usually put forward for the late rise in 
Protestant missionary interest. But when 
all has been said that can be said on 
this score it must in all honesty be ad- 
mitted that the reasons given do not 
cover the ground and it will be best if 
we simply admit this. When interest 
finally did arise it arose at the grass 
roots and expressed itself in mission- 
ary sending societies. The Church as 
institute did not until much later catch 
the vision and even today her preoc- 
cupation with home-base affairs is far 
greater —— out of all proportion great- 
er — than concern with the witness out- 
ward. 


The not unimportant fact should also 
be noted that John wrote with a knowl- 
edge of affairs. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with a particular missionary 
situation that he wanted both to help 
and correct. Interest in missions, like 
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THE CHURCH AND HER MISSIONARIES — Continued 


any other interest, should be an intel- 
ligent one. Such an interest John had. 
He knew what the itinerant missionaries 
had said about Gaius while they were 
in the home area, knew what stood in 
the way of their progress, made provi- 
sion to help them, and, when a letter 
to the church where the trouble was did 
not solve the problem, he expressed the 
intention to set things straight person- 
ally as soon as he could do so. 


That is manifesting not only an in- 
telligent interest: it is the interest of 
concern and love. The experience of 
most missionaries is, I believe, that there 
is among many at home an interest in 
their work, but it is an interest that 
is sometimes neither intelligent nor deep. 
When a missionary from Nigeria, for 
instance, hears herself introduced after 
flattering remarks about her courage, de- 
votion and self-sacrifice as “Miss Jones 
from Liberia” (only 1200 miles to the 
west) something of utter hollowness 
enters into the introduction which it 
takes an effort of the will on the part 
of the missionary to ignore. This is but 
a small thing. and, yet. does it not con- 
vey quite a lesson? If we cannot be 
faithful in a little, how shall we be faith- 
ful in much? Ignorance of little things 
irritates, ignorance of big things frus- 
trates. Let the Church try to understand 
her missionaries. If responsibility for 
the conducting of the missionary enter- 
prise is to reside at the home base, as 
it ought, then there should be there also 
a knowledge of affairs, for only so can 
we rightly administer, rightly pray, and 
rightly receive the missionaries. 


It should also be observed that mis- 
sions was not looked upon in the early 
Church as the province of a few, but as 
the task of all. These brethren whom 
Gaius received even though they were 
strangers to Him we ought, so writes 
John, to receive, that we may be fellow- 
workers for the truth, The missionaries 
and the home church in its support of 
them all were taken up in one fellow- 
ship of labor. That is the conception 
that existed in the primitive Church as 
to how mission work was to be done. 
John recognized that not all could go 
on missionary travel. But that does not 
excuse them from work in the enter- 
prise. There is the great work of “re- 
ceiving” the brethren who go out on 
behalf of the Name. This meant, of 
course, extending necessary hospitality. 
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But it meant far more than that. The 
original conveys the idea of undergird- 
ing, of supporting, of fellowship and 
understanding in the bearing of the com- 
mon load. It means a spiritual sharing 
of difficulties, a care and concern, a 
sympathetic reception, in short, tdenti- 
fication. How infrequently missionaries 
can testify to such “fellow-labor.” And 
yet, there is nothing in all the world 
that more strengthens the missionary 
than such an expression of identity of 
interest. 


Let’s “Talk Shop” 


I, the misisonaries are to be “re- 
ceived” in that deep, pregnant and yet 
simple way we shall have to meet them 
as missionaries. What does it mean that 
we must meet missionaries as mission- 
aries? J can perhaps best illustrate what 
this means when I ask, What does it 
mean when ministers meet each other 
as ministers, or schoolteachers as school- 
teachers? It means that they meet each 
other at the point of a common interest 
and life purpose. It means that they talk 
shop. It means that there comes to ex- 
pression in their meeting an identity of 
concern which, when it really lives, can 
be so encouraging and helpful. Such a 
meeting of minds and hearts I covet 
for the missionaries and the home-base. 


But, it may be protested, we are not 
missionaries. How then can we meet the 
missionaries as missionaries? I do not 
wish to ignore this problem, but it is 
not fundamental. The fundamental thing 
is the explicit Biblical teaching, and our 
confession of that teaching, that missions 
is the task of the Church. That makes 
it our task, our work, our concern. 
There are things to do at the home-base 
that the missionary cannot do, and the 
folk at home cannot perform the work 
on the field. Therefore we need each 
other because the work is one and the 
aim is one. It is this that makes the 
fruitful meeting of minds and hearts 
not only possible but imperative. 


I can perhaps best illustrate this by 
referring to the United States Navy. 
There is one Navy, but it is divided into 
two parts — the navy afloat and the 
navy ashore. The navy ashore has no 
purpose apart from the navy afloat, and 
the navy afloat cannot do its work apart 
from the navy ashore. So also the mis- 


sionary should have a base to come 
home to, to discuss with, to plan, and! 
not least, to be refreshed by and to gair 
new insights from this highly necessaryy 
shop-talk and mutual counselling. Ther 
we shall “receive” the missionaries nob 
merely because we like them or admire 
them or appreciate them but, very 
specifically, that we may be fellow-labor- 
ers for the truth. 


Furlough — Home — Friends 


F INALLY, we must note that the 
missionaries go forth in the Name ob 
Christ “taking nothing from the Gena 
tiles.” That is another reason John adi 
duces for our warm and understanding 
reception of them. Missionaries are al- 
ways giving. If they are consecrated 
and dutiful they are always pourings 
themselves out. Their environment can 
give them little. There is much of joy 
and satisfaction in their work but it iss 
the joy and satisfaction of giving. There 
can be much of spiritual fellowships 
with believers but it is seldom a fellow, 
ship that finds expression within the 
intellectual and cultural framework tcq 
which they are accustomed. 


But the missionary is human and 
needs also to have times of association 
with a human environment from whic 
he can draw. This is one of the great 
purposes of furlough; in fact, it is the 
purpose. How tragic, therefore, whem 
furlough time becomes a time of frus: 
tration, of the scattering of energies 
that ought to be built up, of talking 
and talking and visiting and visiting and 
travelling and travelling of which se 
much may be beside the point. It should 
be realized by all that furlough time is 
the only time when the team that really: 
does the work is together. Let the period 
be so used that both the home base and 
the missionary may be strengthened fox 
the work that is their common task. 


Bridging the Gulf 


1h question remains, how car 
the gulf between the life of the Church 
and the life of the missionaries be 
bridged? There are bridges enoughr 
from the missionary to the home base- 
and it is necessary that he use them 
He has social, cultural, religious, racia 
and other ties with those to whom he 
returns and he will want to avail him: 
self of these. The question here is, how. 
can a bridge be thrown from the home 
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gase to the missionary so that we meet 
ulm as a missionary? 


The answer is easier to give than to 
execute. The simple answer is: learn 
something about missions. The field 
's immense, and it is intriguing in the 
extreme, You will find your best men- 
al and spiritual faculties called upon 
0 do justice to the material at hand. 
There is the absorbing history of mis- 
sions — the early expansion of the 
faith, the conquest of the Roman Em- 
pire, the losses to Islam, the mass con- 
ersion of Europe, the extensions of the 
faith to the Americas, to China, India, 
Africa, Japan, to the islands of the Pa- 


le Theological School of the 
hristian Reformed Church had been in 
xistence fourteen years when it opened 
s doors for the academic year 1890. 


The growth of the School was not 
ithout its pains. There was still that 
arsome curriculum of some 35 sub- 
ects — a course of study that ranged 
om High School through Theological 
eminary. But there were now three 
rofessors to share the load. Professor 
oer had the help of Professor G. 
emkes and the young and brilliant Dr. 
erhardus Vos. And the student body 
ad expanded from a mere 7 in 1876 
a teeming 40 in 1890. 


School quarters were still the rooms 
n the upper floor of the Williams 
treet School. With 40 students and 3 
rofessors in that small space, one might 
ay there was good opportunity for the 
ubbing of elbows and the jostling of 
leas. But the situation was plainly be- 
oming unbearable. The fathers of the 
hurch were aware of it, and started 
money-raising campaign in hopes of 
etting a new building. 

That didn’t set well with everybody. 
ere was some criticism in the Church 
ainst this extravagance. “What! An- 
ther drive?” Prof. G. Hemkes, maybe 
bit discouraged, certainly a little im- 
atient, set out to answer the complaints. 
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cific. There are the various religions 
with which the missionary must deal, 
primitive and higher, the structures of 
native societies so important for the 
question of evangelistic approach. There 
is the bright and sometimes surprising 
light shed on the missionary task by 
the Scriptures whence we derive the 
message, the principles, the basic meth- 
ods, the motivation and the purpose of 
missions. To help you in such inquiries 
there are books and journals in which 
these matters are set forth. 


When to this you then add a little 
study of the country in which your mis- 
sionaries are working, its history, peo- 


He wrote an article in De Wachter, giv- 
ing this interesting picture of the sorry 
plight of the Theological School: 


“People will please take note of this: 
that our School is just a few steps re- 
moved from the Railroad tracks; that 
the Railroad business has greatly in- 
creased in this area in recent years; 
that there are 17 tracks lying next to 
each other; that the arrival and depar- 
ture of trains, the switching of cars, the 
release of steam etc. makes a terrific 
amount of commotion; that there is a 
day-school for 100 children immediately 
below us, and that during recess those 
little ones give plenty of exercise to their 
lungs and muscles; that there are now 
40 students, the rooms are not large, 
etc. In the midst of much that causes 
clamor, we recite our lessons a bit 
louder, but when we gather in “Krans” 
— where a sermon is preached, or an 
essay presented, or a recitation is given, 
then it is really bad. If the engineer 
lets the steam fly out of his engine right 
alongside of our school, then there are 
always a few sentences lost, which we 
cannot understand and consequently 
cannot criticize. (One gathers, from 
later reports about “Krans,” that the 
loss of an opportunity to criticize was 
a major catastrophe. — S.) Let people 
take this into consideration, and then 


ples, present problems, and the _his- 
tory of the mission itself, you will build 
up, in however humble a manner, a body 
of knowledge and interest that will make 
it a pleasure for the missionary to talk 
with you. There are very few people 
with whom missionaries can speak fruit- 
fully because the point of contact req- 
uisite for such discussion does not 
exist. But when it does exist you will 
give joy to the heart of your missionary, 
you will find a basis for intelligent and 
persevering prayer, and you will know 
better how to give and why to give for 
the prosecution of the great task that 
Christ has given to you as a “fellow- 
laborer for the truth.” 


heology and Train Whistles 


by GEORGE STOB 


weigh the question of whether a new 
school building is not really needed.” 


This and other appeals to the loyalty 
of our people had their effect. In 1892 
our Church had a magnificent new 
school-building on the corner of Madi- 
son and Franklin Streets. This served 
our Seminary and the College which 
had grown out of it until 1917. Since 
that time College and Seminary have 
occupied space on the beautiful ten-acre 
campus adjoining Ottawa Hills, and 
have come into possession of five mod- 
ern buildings. The cacophony of train 
whistles, clattering freight wheels, and 
screaming children, no more disturbs. 
The scholars can carry on their lessons 
without unfair competition, and op- 
portunity for the criticism of sermons, 
essays, and recitations, is unlimited. 
There is no cause for School complaint 
against the environment any more. But, 
by interesting counter-incidence, the en- 
vironment now sometimes complains 
against the School — against the tower 
bells, the lines of parked cars, and 
against the occasional explosion of 
student ideas. 


Well, we have the buildings now. And 
there will be more buildings to come. 
But the buildings are only the shell. A 
School much than 


buildings. 


is more, more, 
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“Therefore only those in whom the 
charity of Christ is perfected dwell to- 
eether to become one. For those in 
whom the charity of Christ is not per- 
fected, even when they are together, are 
full of hatred, troublesome, turbulent; 
by their worrying they disturb the 
others, and they seek what they may 
say of them; just as a restive horse 
in a team, not only does not draw, but 
breaks with his hoofs that to which he 
is harnessed.” -—St. Augustine, on 
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